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on which, by their own showing, they lose not less
than 3 per cent.

So obvious is the peril of the situation, that all
sorts of schemes are floating about to relieve debt
by counting two and two as five. But there is
no financial philosopher's stone to transmute the
famine and deficits of extravagance and miscalcu-
lation into prosperity and surplus. The total net
revenue of India, even now that the extra taxation
has been imposed, is scarcely ^40,000,000 a year,
and of this sum little short of one-half will be
expended in home charges alone, when the loss
by exchange is taken into account. Apart from
the gradual^ substitution of natives for Europeans
in all branches of administration and management,
which,. though absolutely necessary, must be in its
nature a slow process, the only hope of improve-
ment lies in persistent economy, in a relentless
determination to curtail home expenditure, and in
the encouragement of those simple native methods
of agricultural development, which have been so
ruinously neglected to foster more ambitious but
less beneficial projects. Only now are we beginning
to understand that forests, groves, tanks, and wells
do more to enrich a poor tropical country than vast
systems of railroads and irrigation works.

Economy must commence with the army, the
public works, and the home expenditure. In these
departments alone at least ^6,000,000 a year might
be saved to the positive gain of both England and
India. It is needless, however, to point out what
grave difficulties will be encountered. There will be
plenty to cry out at every turn that the " services "